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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 

will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


am Bee Third Page for Terms, &c..69 

Subecrit>«rs will observe the date on the label: 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt in 
full for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subecribers noticing any error in their dates wil 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 
occurrence. 





Editorial. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
What Shall be Their Object? 
We do most sincerely ask that every agri- 


cultural organization in the country which, 
during the coming winter, is to hold meetings 
for the choice of officers or the revision of 
premium lists, will, before making any moves 
in that direction, clearly define, by a free dis- 
cussion, what shall be the object of keeping 
ip their organization and holding an annual 
The primary object of all our agricul- 
tural societies is supposed to have been the 


fair. 


promotion of agriculture, and the improve- 
Now, is that 
bject attained at the present time, or if so, 
in any proportion to the expense, stir and fuss 


ment of those engaged in it. 


ired in carrying through the annual fair 
Take the 
New England Fair as the best representative 
Does that pay back what it 
public to get it up and carry it 


requ 
and maintaining the organizations ? 


of the class. 
the 


through ? 


costs 
We have no means of knowing ex- 
actly what the expenses of the society are, as 
we find no detailed report published, but 
we know that, asa preliminary step, the liberal 
men in every city where the fairs are held are 
levied upon for contributions to the tune of 
hundred dollar sums for fitting up grounds, 
building fences, laying railroad tracks, erect- 
ing sheds for cattle, stables for horses, and 
pens for other stock; in making or repairing 
tracks, and 
stands for judges, and seats for the multitude, 


trotting providing convenient 
and for insuring against loss to the society in 
case of bad weather, or other unfavorable oc- 
eurrences during the exhibition of the society. 
We know that it seems necessary, in order to 
ensure success, that the Governor of the State, 
with his staff, be present, and that hacks and 
be furnished in abundance, and we 
We know that 
there must be a good many dinners, and a 
hack fare paid by 
somebody during the process of getting up 
and carrying through a large, nfst ¢/Ass fair. 
The railroad corporations are consulted, and 
invited to carry passengers at reduced rates, 
and animals Cattle are raked and 
scraped together in just as large numbers as 
possible, from every nook and corner within 
the limits of the society, the object for the 
time being, or seeming to be, to make a great 
We will not say we know, but we 
have the best reasons for knowing that owners 


music 
know that these things cost. 


good deal of car and 


free. 


show. 


of choice animals are sometimes hired to ex- 
hibit them, when their attendance could not 
otherwise be obtained. But the greatest cost, 
after all, is the individual cost incurred by 
each farmer, or other citizen, who, with his 
family, gives his time, his fare, and his hotel 
and other incidental expenses necessary for a 
week’s attendance at an exhibition held per- 
haps hundreds of miles away. 
It does not Pay. 

We know that many of our best cattle breed- 
ers are decided in their own minds that it does 
not pay them to exhibit their best animals, 
especially milch cows, at an agricultural fair 
far away from home. The risk is great, and 
the damage to the animals is by no means 
We know, too, as does every 
one who has had any insight into the inside 


insignificant. 


workings of many of our agricultural societies, 
that the award of a first premium is now by 
no means a certain indication of superiority 
in any animal or article receiving such award. 
We do not say that there is always fraud and 
deception connected in some way with such 
awards, but we do say that there is a very 
pressing need of reform in the manner of 
making awards at our cattle shows, and that, 
as they are now managed, there is every op- 
portunity offered for deception and fraud that 
the biggest rascal could desire. 
Society Committees. 

What chance is there for a committee of 
ordinary ability and information to know any- 
thing of the authenticity of the pedigree of- 
fered with an animal? What guards are pro- 
vided against false statements on the part of 
exhibitors, and what penalties for fraudulent 
entries or spurious pedigrees? Again, how 
are the committees appointed, and how are 
vacancies filled? Every one familiar with the 
exhibitions of the New England Society for 
the past ten years, knows that there is a 
scramble for positions on committees on the 
days for judging. Men who have animals on 
exhibition bring their friends with them, and 
when a vacancy is announced in a committee, 
are ready with their nominations to fill those 
vacancies in the interest of their own exhibits. 
It is a rule of most societies, we believe, that 
no person shall act with a committee who is 
an exhibitor under that committee, but we 
know of no rule to prevent a man from acting 
with a committee because he has once owned 
an animal upon which he has to pass judg- 
ment. We were informed, upon what we con- 
sider good authority, that, at the recent ex- 
hibition at Worcester, one of the judges 
upon a certain class of animals, though not 
an exhibitor in that class, was a large breeder 
and dealer, and found many animals of his 
own breeding on exhibition, and however 
singular it may appear, those animals almost 
without exception, were awarded the highest 
premiums. Now it is not impossible that 
those animals were entitled to the awards 
given, though, judging by the crookedness of 
the report, it looked otherwise ; but one thing is 
certain, the prevailing system of choosing 
committees and filling vacancies, is very 
faulty. The doors are thrown wide open for 
intrigue, deception and fraud, and this is so 
well understood now, that the fact of an ani- 
mal having taken a firet premium at any cattle 
show in this country is considered of doubt- 
ful credit. People have lost confidence in the 
reports of cattle show judges. 

The System Demoralizing. 

It would seem that but one thing more is 
needed to thoroughly demoralize the cattle 
show department of our exhibitions, and 
bring it down on a level with the spirit of the 
horse race, and that is, to introduce open pool 
selling and betting on the winning animals. 
As it is, we can never know how much money, 
or what kind of influences have been required 
to gain an award. Now we are not charging 


more dishonest than the average of men. It 
is the system that we would criticise, a system 
that opens the door and invites intrigue and 
underhanded dealing. 

Our question is, What shall be the object of 
our fairs? Shall it be to determine which of 
all the horses, cows, oxen, sheep and swine in 
the country are most worthy of propagation ? 
Shall it be to learn which animals of a cer- 
tain breed are most desirable as breeders? 
Shall it be to give dealers and breeders an 
opportunity to advertise their goods? Shall 
it be to please the populace, on the same prin- 
ciple that cock and bull fights are gotten up 
in other countries? Shall it be solely to give 
the public a holiday at the public’s expense, 
and with a small personal gain to the man- 
agers? Are not these questions pertinent? 
As members of agricultural societies, shall we 





continue to do what we sometimes charge in- 
dividual farmers as doing, follow in the same 
old deeply worn ruts, simply because our fa- 
thers travelled in them before us? 

Ploughing at Fairs. 

Perhaps there is no department of an agri- 
cultural exhibition, the usual workings of 
which will better illustrate our point, than the 
ploughing match. Who can tell us what is 
the object, or what the value, of a ploughing 
match at an agricultural exhibition? The 
time certainly has been when public ploughing 
matches were of great benefit to the public. 
It brought plough makers together who other- 
wise would never have met. It gave inven- 
tors an opportunity of learning what others 
were doing, and it brought the practical far- 
mers to the field to criticise the work of the 
theoretical inventors. All parties have been 
the gainers by such public trials, even though 
the awards may not have been worth the paper 
they were published on, as a guide to the se- 
lection of a plough for the individual farmer. 
But it is the ploughing match, as it relates to 
the agricultural society, that we are now dis- 
What real good do they do? It 
was afine sight to witness the fifty-seven 
swivel ploughs all ready to start in the field, 
at Worcester. To us it seems a great public 
gain to see the swivel plough made so promi- 
nent at the grandest fair in New England. 
For the New England Society to rule out all 
other ploughs from competition, indicates that 
the swivel plough is about to take the place, 


cussing. 


in the public estimation, which from its mer- 
And yet, we would like to 
ask of any man or boy who was present at 
that trial, what lesscn they learned from the 
report of that committee on ploughing. By 
what rules were the committees guided in 
making their awards, and were those rules, if 


its it deserves. 


any were used, clearly understood by all par- 
ties interested, before and while they were 
performing their work? Or did one driver 
suppose that the first man out was the best 
fellow, while another looked more to quality 
of work than speed? Did the steadiest and 
best trained team, or the most practical 
ploughman, or the best plough, take the 
award? Who knows which takes the pre- 
mium atacattle show ploughing match, the 
team, the driver, or the plough? Or is it 
neither, but only the smoothest, easiest plat 
to plough, and which is drawn by lot? If the 
latter, why not let the premiums be drawn by 
lot also? What we askof the trustees and 


offigers of our agricultural societies is that, 
during the coming winter, and befoze ancther 


fair is held, they shall determine by discussion 
what shall be the object of a ploughing match 
at the fair. 

Professional Ploughing. 
We can point to certain ploughs in New 
England that have paid for themselves over 
and over again, ploughing at fairs, and yet 
these ploughs are seldom used anywhere else. 
They will cut and turn a furrow that is known 
to take the eye of such professional men as 
frequently get upon committees, but when the 
owners have any ploughing of their own to do 
they take some other plough. 
In some localities cattle show ploughing has 
grown into a profession ; certain knowing ones 
who understand what will take a judge’s eye, 
make a business of going around every fall 
from one cattle show to another to capture the 
premiums, just as professionals follow the 
races often in cliques, taking all the prizes and 
dividing equally after the show. 

Dairy Exhibits. 

Coming down to the minor matter of the 
dairy exhibit, who ever learned from the com- 
mittee’s report on butter or cheese how to 
make any better goods than they made before ? 
If Mrs. A. exhibits ten pounds of butter, and 
Mrs. B. exhibits ten pounds, and Mrs. A. 
gets the first premium, and Mrs. B. gets 
nothing, how many committees have ever been 
kind enough to inform Mrs. B. wherein her 
butter was faulty, that she might be better 
prepared to win next time? Does the report 
state that a certain sample was too fresh, or 
too salt, too yellow, or too white, too little or 
too much worked, that it tasted of weeds or 
turnips, or the stable? We have seen such 
reports, but they are very rare. The trouble 
is we do not make our exhibitions enough ed- 
ucational. We have been extravagant in 
building halls and grading trotting tracks, and 
have felt the need of more money than we 
could get without great effort. So we con- 
trive all manner of ways for drawing a crowd. 
Money seems to be the chief aim with the 
managers of most of our societies—money to 
pay off the society's debt. 

Money the Chief Object. 
Several years ago the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, for the purpose of promoting agricul- 
ture in the State, offered a bounty of six hun- 
dred dollars to each agricultural society that 
should be formed. County societies sprung 
up rapidly. After a while some member 
would become disaffected by certain manage- 
ment, and, seeing a chance to get six hundred 
dollars from the State, and, perhaps, an office, 
anew society would be started. This has 
gone on till some of the larger counties have 
more societies now than there are points on 
the compass by which to designate them, and 
at every division weakness rather than 
strength has been developed. Many societies, 
with many buildings, fences, sheds, and trot- 
ting courses, call for many dollars to sustain 
them, while the people at large seem to have 
lost much of their interest in the public exhibi- 
tions. People now do not carry that enthusiasm 
with them that pervaded the attendants on 
New England cattle shows twenty years ago. 
Exhibitions have, in a measure, come to be 
an old story. Supporting a great fair begins 
to be considered no small burden, especially 
when farmers are threatened with an assess- 
ment to pay off debts contracted by managers 
for objects of doubtful value. The spirit o 
rivalry, the desire to get up a bigger show 
than our neighbors, in short, the efforts made 
to ‘‘draw” the crowd, have well nigh bank- 
rupted us all. (Quite a number of the old so- 
cieties in New England are practically bank- 
rupt to-day, and many others are, evidently, 
rapidly going in the same direction. Under 
such circumstances, is it not a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask, what sball be the aim of our ag- 
ricultural societies, and what the object of the 
fairs ? 

Shall our fairs be held to givea few of the 
leading politicians an opportunity to exhibit 
their candidates before the voters? Shall we 
make an annual display of our farm stock and 
products, that some aspiring citizen may grat- 
ify himself by displaying hie horsemanship or 
knowledge of military maneuvres? Shall we 





the exhibitors or judges at our fairs as being | roads, the hotels, or the livery stables? Shall 


we maintain our societies for the purpose of 
improving and purifying the trotting and 
gambling fraternity, and if so, how long will 
it take at the rate we have progressed for the 
past twenty-five years? Shall we hold our 
fairs to give breeders, dealers, manufacturers, 
inventors, or peddlers an opportunity to dis- 
pose of their wares, or to advertise them at a 
cheaper rate than would be possible under 
any other arrangement known? Or shall our 
exhibition days be made purely and simply 
holidays? for holidays are needed, and far- 
mers as a class have none too many. What- 
ever they are to be, let us have a clear under- 
standing in the matter. If they are to be holi- 
days only, then let us call them holidays. If 
they are to be chiefly beneficial to aspiring 
politicians, inventors, or salesmen, then let us 
consider them in that light ; but if their object 
shall be to improve our stock, to disseminate 
valuable information and to increase our 
knowledge of the better methods of cultiva- 
ting the earth, then let us see to it that these 
objects are kept uppermost in the minds of 
those whom we select to fill the offices, and 
let us all, each in his individual capacity, do 
all in our power to make these organizations, 
as promoters of agriculture, more and more 
useful, as the years roll round. We shall be 
glad to give space to the discussion of this 
subject in the columns of the New ENGLtanp 
FarRMER. Possibly it may be shown that no 
improvements are needed in the management 
of our societies. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Vermont, so far as we know, has no law for 
the special protection of animals, as have Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and some of the 
other States. Even in Massachusetts, where 
the law has worked so well, there are some 
who find fault with it, claiming that it does 
more harm than good ; that evil minded or de- 
signing persons, who may happen to hold a 
grudge against a neighbor, oftentake advan- 
tage of the law by complaining of persons who 
are not intentionally cruel, and sometimes 
cause an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money in attendance at court. This may be 
true, as it is of pretty much all the laws en- 
acted for the protection of persons or proper- 
ty, but that the law for the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals does more harm than good is 
a statement that we cannot agree with at all. 
We well remember how horses used to be 
treated in the city of Boston, twenty-five years 
ago, by passionate teamsters when, from over 
loading or slippery pavements, a horse fell un- 
der the shafts of a loaded cart. We have 
seen horses beaten with whips and clubs in 
the streets of Boston in a way that was a 
shame to the race of so called Auman beings. 
But this is all done away with now. Ifa horse 
slips and falls, his harness is loosened, the 
load backed away, and friendly teamsters and 
even horse car drivers stop and help him to 
rise. We have seen a horse refuse to pull a 
load on the street, and his driver has some- 
times struck him two or three blows with his 
whip, but there is very little intentional abuse 
to animals in the public streets now. At the 
steep grades, extra horses are kept to help 
haul up the over-loaded street cars, and poor, 
half-starved, or sickly looking horses are rare- 
ly seen at work anywhere on the public high- 
ways. The influence upon public sentiment 
ancerning the treatment of animals, which 
the law has exerted, nav ve~e geod. and gnnd 
only. We have all learned to acknowledge, in 
our daily practice and treatment, that animals 
have rights which it is our duty to respect, and 
we have learned that it pays to feed them well 
and treat them kindly. We were both amused 
and pained at a little incident that happened 
while we were riding with a friend through 
one of the northern towns in Vermont, during 
the week of the State fair. The neighbor- 
hood was a little ‘‘Frenchy,” as they express 
it up there, just this side the line. Several of 
the houses along the street appeared to be oc- 
cupied by people of Canadian origin and 
French accent. Their occupation seemed to 
be a mixture of poor farming and drawing 
trash wood to the villages. One or two old 
horses feeding in the highway seemed to give 
a certain airof aristocracy to the surroundings 
of each head of the family. Near one of 
these Yankee deserted farm establishments, of 
which we hear so much complaint, a healthy, 
wide-awake little dozen year old French boy 
came running out in pursuit of an old frame 
of a white horse who had evidently seen bet- 
ter days, but now the skin was worn off under 
the collar in patches as large as the palm of 
one’s hand, while the flies were adding misery 
to misfortune by sucking the blood as it trick- 
led away from the raw flesh. The boy had 
just overtaken the object of his pursuit, and 
was about to administer what he probably con- 
sidered a merited rebuke for roaming so far 
from home, when our friend very kindly said, 
‘hold on a moment, my son, don’t hurt the 
poor horse, for he has sore shoulders. You 
should pity, not whip him.” ‘Haven't Ia 
right to do as I please with my own? Is this 
your horse or mine, I would like to know?” 
and such a burst of oratory followed as we 
had not heard for many a day, and the little 
boy’s voice seems to be ringing in our ears 
now, while his flushed face and excited ges- 
tures leave an impression not soon to be for- 
gotten by either of the occupants of our car- 
riage. ‘‘Haven’t aright to do as I please 
with my own?” That is the question which the 
law has settled for the people of our own 
State, so far as it affects the cruel treatment 
of domestic animals, and that is the question 
that is yet waiting to be settled by the people 
of Vermont, and every other State where there 
is now no law against the abuse of animals. 

Probably Vermont has been behind other 
States in this matter, because, with her few 
large cities, and a population whose interests 
are closely allied to that of their animals, 
there has been less need of legislative enact- 
ments in this direction. But we think a few 
such exhibitions as that we witnessed would 
convince her citizens that a judicious law for 
the protection of animals against the brutality 
of ignorant or drunken persons could work 
no harm, but would have an influence upon 
public sentiment which would be decidedly 
beneficial. 

Let children learn to love and treat dumb 
animals with kindness, and we will risk them 
when they become older. The boy alluded to 
above was probably not a very bad boy, but 
he had got some wrong ideas in his head. 
We should educate our boys better. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED HUSKING. 

It looks a little, now, as though the old- 
fashioned husking bees, which were so hugely 
enjoyed in the earlier history of New Eng- 
land, were coming round into fashion again, 
though, probably in a somewhat modified form. 
The old husking parties were usually confined 
to small localities, but with our improved 
methods of travel and better facilities for com- 
munication, it becomes quite practicable for 
invited guests to represent a large territory, 
as was the case at the recent husking party 
given by Wm. H. Earle and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, at ‘‘Pleasant Hill Farm,” Leicester, 
Mass., where some 200 farmers of both sexes 
and all ages, gathered on one of the pleasant- 
est days of the season, for the combined pur- 
pose of husking twelve acres of corn, and 
having a good, social chat with friends at the 
same time. The party was made up chiefly 
of members of the several granges of Worces- 





ter, Auburn, Grafton and Shrewsbury. The 





husking commenced in the forenoon and con- 
tinued till three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Dinner was served at noon, and supper at 
about five P. M. The remainder of the after- 
noon was devoted to speaking, singing and 
practical! talks upon matters of general inter- 
est. Such gatherings give farmers and far- 
mers’ families something to think of while en- 
gaged in the regular routine work of the field, 
the stable, or the kitchen. 





SHALL I PLOUGH THE LAWN? 

Mr. Epiror :—My lawn, (facre) has been much 
eaten by the larve of June beetles, and the grass 
destroyed has been replaced by witchgrass and 
rank weeds. I write you to ask if I will do well 
to have it turned up and left in a rough state dur- 
ing the winter? Then, in the spring, plough and 
harrow, apply manure, and sow down to grass. 
What variety of grass seed should I sow? Your 
answer, through the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
will much oblige PF. A. 1, 

Milton, Mass., Oct. 5, 1878. 

Remarks.— The insects which have de- 
stroyed your grass are undcubtedly the larve 
of the May bug or dorbeetle, an insect which 
is supposed to live in all its stages about three 
years. The first summer, they are so small as 
to attract little notice, but during the second 
year they become very voracious, and com- 
plete their growth, when they are commonly 
known among farmers as the red headed, white 
grub. They eat the roots of grass about an 
inch below the surface, often making such 
thorough work that the turf of a whole field 
may be rolled up into mats like the rolls turf- 
ers use for sodding lawns. 

In a wet season, the grasses throw out new 
roots so readily that the sod may not be de- 
stroyed, but in dry seasons, when growth is 
slow, these insects become exceedingly destruc- 
tive, destroying all the finest grasses, and leay- 
ing only coarse, rank weeds to take their 
places. 

We know of no method of preventing the 
ravages of the dorbeetle, and when they get 
into a lawn, it may as well be counted destroyed 
for the season, at least. 
eating now, and are working down into the 


The grubs have done 


soil below shallow freezing where they will, 
before next June, be transformed into the per 
fect insect, and in warm evenings will make 
our acquaintance by thumping their noses 
against our lighted windows. In a still eve- 
ning they may be heard in our cherry trees 
humming like a swarm of bees, as they fly 
among the leaves, which they eat greedily. 

If you plough and reseed the lawn, it will 
be liable to be injured again, within two years 
from the time the seed is sown, so were it not 
for the witchgrass, we should be inclined to 
recommend sowing and harrowing in seed next 
spring, applying a liberal dressing of some 
kind of manure at the same time. It is quite 
expensive making a good lawn, and when once 
made, the turf should be preserved, if possi- 
ble, without ploughing. 

Again, if there is much witchgrass, you will 
not be likely to exterminate it in one winter. 
A whole season will be required, unless the 
roots are dug out perfectly clean, and carried 
off the field. 
would be indicated by the amount of witch- 
grass in the soil. 
square feet of it by hand labor, but, if the 
whole three-fourths acre is infested, we would 
recommend making thorough work of it by 
ploughing and cultivating through the season. 


So the answer to your question 


You can destroy a few 


If not very plenty, it would be better to de- 


stroy the little by hand digging and then scari- “helburne, Vt., . 
fy the surface with a fine toothed EMARKS.— We have never seen any analysis of 
the Thomas smoothing harrow, sowing plenty le pomace, and doubt if any has been made. 


of seed and manure at the same time. The 
earlier the work is done in spring, after the 
ground is fit to work, the better. By working 
the land often and thoroughly, you may be 
able to get it ready for reseeding by the first 
of next August, the best time in the whole 
year. 

There is no better mixture of grass seed for 
a lawn than Kentucky blue grass and Rhode 
Island Bent, in equal quantity by weight, say 
fifteen to twenty pounds of each per acre. 





THE VERMONT AGL COLLEGE. 

We have already noticed the fact that it is 
proposed by the Vermont Legislature to in- 
vestigate the management of the University 
of Vermont and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. The movement was inaugurated by Hon. 
Luke P. Poland, of St. Johnsbury. A cor- 
respondent of the Journal gives the follow- 
ing brief statement of the cause of the pro- 
posed inquiry :— 


It appears, according to the wording of the 
resolution, that among the people of the State, 
especially the agriculturists, there has been 
for the past ten years a strong feeling that the 
funds granted by the General Government 
have been expended for any other purpose 
than the promotion of the science of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts—but that, on the 
contrary, the $100,000 and more already re- 
ceived have been devoted to the support of the 
University as an academic, collegiate and pro- 
fessional institution. ‘This claim, supported 
by the fact that, like the agricultural students 
at Dartmouth, the members of this school not 
only carry significant cognomens, but are like- 
wise not in the full enjoyment of university 
fellowship, seems to give the farmers of the 
State good grounds for complaint, which here 
are discussed with marked interest by all par- 
ties and members. On the side of the sup- 
porters of the resolution, which, by the way, 
means, as a whole, every farmer, some three- 
fourths of the House and a strong delegation 
in the Senate, the claims that the University 
has never graduated a student from its depart- 
ment of agriculture, has not an agricultural 
farm, or faculty, will have a strong tendency 
to again influence an investigation. The in- 
terests of the farmers will be represented by 
Hon. Luke P. Poland. 

On the part of the friends of the University 
the claim is made that the funds appropriated 
for the advancement of agricultural science 
have been expended in accordance with the 

rovisions of the act so granting it to the 

tate, that the matter was fully investigated 
during the sessions of 1874 and 1876 and such 
was found to be the fact. ‘They inform your 
correspondent that, while they will make no 
opposition to the proposed investigation, they 
regard such a resolution both unnecessary and 
useless. In the House, the University’s inter- 
ests will be cared for by the Democratic mem- 
ber from Burlington, E. B. Smalley, Esq., 
and in the Senate by Hon. Henry Ball and a 
member from Chittenden county. 





Tue Cotton Cror.—The Agricultural De- 
partment says the returns of the cotton crop, 
for October, indicate an average condition of 
90. Compared with October, 1877, the grow- 
ing crops show an improvement of 11 per 
cent. The October condition fully equals 
that of the splendid crop of 1870 and excels 
any intervening year. Insect injuries are 
unimportant. The eastern section of the cot- 
ton belt was visited by storms moving through 
narrow zones and doing much local damage 
in the Mississippi valley. Yellow fever quar- 
antine regulations have restricted the market- 
ing of the crops. Texas reports a very fine 
crop, some counties reporting a prospective 
average as high as a bale per acre. Arkansas 
has fallen off through a drought in some quar- 
ters and excessive rains in others. With the 
increased acreage planted, the crop now 
promises an out-turn of upward of 5,000,000 
bales. 





GOVERNMENTS AND AGRICULTURE.—At & 
time like the present, when the people trom 
one end of the land to the other are all more 
or less excited over the great questions of in- 
dividual rights and governmental obligations, 
we believe we can do the readers of the Far- 
MER no greater good than by publishing such 
carefully prepared papers as that by Prof. 
Brewer, recently delivered before the Na- 
tional Agricultural Congress, at New Haven. 
Prof. Brewer is a man of extended observa- 








tion, an enthusiastic student of nature, is 
thoroughly posted in history, and has the 
welfare and progress of the race very near at 
heart. We hope none of the readers of the 
FARMER will fail to read his address, which is 
so full of suggestive thought for reflection. 





New Hampsuire Boarp oF AGRICULTURE. 
—The Governor and Council have appointed 
the following members of the Board:—Wnm. 
H. Hills, of Plaistow, Hiram Parker, of 
Lempster, and Albert Demeritt, of Durham. 
Mr. Parker’s was a reappointment. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FISHERY RIGHTS. 

I wish to inquire, through the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, in regard to the fishing rights of owners 
ot ponds. I own a water privilege and the right 
of flowage forever, with nodamages to pay, but do 
not own all the land around the pond, but do own 
& part with power to flow all I may need, without 
cost. The pond contains about fifteen acres, and I 
have been at some cost to stock it with fish of dif- 
ferent kinds, and now le come and catch them 
without permission. course, if any, can 
I take to stop it? There are several other persons 
waiting to see how I come out before stocking their 
own ponds. What I wish to find out is this, have 
I a right, owning the privilege and the right of flow- 
age forever, tu put fish in this water and call 
them mine, and will the laws of Massachusetts 
protect me from people catching them ? 

ENQUIRER. 

West Mansfeld, Mass., Oct. 7, 1878. 

RemMAkks.—Your rights of flowage are entirely 
distinct from any rights you may have in the fish 
that live in the water, whether put in by yourself 
or otherwise. Your flowage rights have been paid 
for by somebody, or they would not have been se- 
cured to you in your deeds. The parties who re- 
linquished their claims for damage by flowage, 
probably did not relinquish the right to fish, to 
water their cattle, or to use the grass or wood 
growing in or around the pond. If you own land 
on the banks of your water privilege, you have a 
right to fish upon your land unmolested, and 
to the centre of the pond or stream; the other 
owners having the same rights. There is a law in 
Massachusetts protecting fish that are artificially 
propagated. Such fish are personal property, but 
like other personal property, it must be identified, 
or it cannot be held. If you put certain fish ina 
pond, river, or the ocean, you will see that they 
are partially, at least, beyond your control. In 
private waters the case would be different. Lf you 
wish to control the fishing in the mill pond, you can 
do either of two things, buy the right of the other 
owners, Or join with them in the ownership against 
all outsiders. A person fishing in private waters 
without the written permission of the owners, is li- 
able to prosecution, and a fine of $25 for each of- 
fence. Natural ponds, of over twenty acres, in 
Massachusetts, are under the control of the State, 
and cannot be held for fishing by the owners of 
lands adjoining, without obtaining a lease from 
the State. Ponds of twenty acres or less, are the 
property of the riparian proprietors, or those own- 
ing lands upon their banks. Before one can take 
and hold possession of such a pond, even if wholly 
surrounded by his own land, it is necessary to 
have it surveyed by the county commissioners, or 
the selectmen of the town, if it is wholly in one 
town, and a record made in the town clerk’s office 
of such survey, showing that it does not exceed 
twenty acres. If your pond is an artificial one, 
made by damming a stream, the State has no con- 
trol over it, even though it exceed twenty acres in 
extent. In that case, you will have to deal only 
with the other owners of the banks. If it is not 
an artificial pond, and exceeds twenty acres, you 
may get control of it by leasing it of the State, 
atter which, not even the bank owners can fish 
without permission, till the term of your lease ex- 
pires. 


VALUE OF APPLE POMACE. 


Mr. Epiror :—Can you give me the analysis of 
cider pomace, or inform in regard to its feeding 
value, cooked or raw, either for cattle or hogs? 

Oct. 7, 1878. w 


«,inions differ very much regarding its feeding 
value, many farmers believing it utterly worthless 
for any purpose whatever, while others esteem it 
of considerable value both for feeding and for ma- 
nure. We have seen cattle that had free access to 
cider mill yards where they ate daily all the pom- 
ace they chose, and without receiving injury. How 
much good it did them, it is difficult to determine, 
but one may usually take it for granted that any- 
thing which cattle will eat with a good relish does 
them some good. Cattle are exceedingly fond of 
ripe, raw apples, andif fed in reasonable quantities, 
they must be a valuable food. Apples contain from 
eighty-two to eighty-six per cent of water. Apple 
pomace has lost the greater part of its water, and 
with it has gone much of the sugar and other in- 
gredients which give the fruit its value, but still 
there is something left that cattle like in small quan- 
tity. The straw that is used in pressing out the 
juice is also of some value as food aside from the 
apple juice which it has absorbed. As we have had 
no practical experience in cider making or pomace 
feeding, we should be glad to hear the experience 
of those farmers who have. We doubt not that 
many of our readers have facts and opinions on 
this subject which would be of benefit to others, if 
they were made known through the columns of the 
New ENGLAND Farmer. We have seen apple 
pomace used as atop dressing for pastures with 
very good results. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—From June to October a daily average of 100 
tons of prairie hay was delivered by farmers at the 
sheds in Carlisle, Ark., at $2.50 per ton. It was 
put into bales by four steam presses, shipped to 
Little Rock or Memphis and sold for $8. 


—An idea of the importance of the potato crop 
in Maine may be obtained from the fact that the 
farmers in Aroostook county realize from $165,000 
to $170,000 yearly ffom that crop. The grain crop 
in Aroostook was probably never larger than this 
year, especially the wheat crop. 

—tThe fish in Monterey pond have been dying in 
immense numbers for the past few days, one far- 
mer gathering together thirty bushels in one day. 
Several bass have been found weighing two pounds 
each, and two weighed nearly four pounds. As 
yet there is no plausible theory advanced as to the 
cause of it. 

—A Castleton, Vt., correspondent of the Rutland 
Herald says fifteen bushels of pound sweets, five 
bushels of fall pippins, three bushels of seek-no- 
furthers, two bushels of russets and six bushels of 
common fruit have been gathered from one tree in 
this village the present fall. The tree is sixty 
years old and girths eight feet at the trunk. It 
has stood on oar little domain twenty-eight years, 
and in that time has supplied us with from 500 to 
600 bushels of apples. 

—Bean straw, says a writer in the Rural, is an 
excellent food for sheep. When fed with beans or 
other grain, it makes a very rich warm manure, 
quite as good as if not better than clover. I know 
a farmer who every winter fattens a considerable 
number of sheep, who finds profit in feeding not 
only his own bean straw but as much more as he 
can buy at low rates from farmers who grow beans 
but, keeping no sheep, have no use for the straw. 


—tThe fish and meat curing interest will rejoice 
in the knowledge that Syracuse and Saginaw are 
to have a lively competition from Yreka, a place 
300 miles north of San Francisco, Cal., where an 
artesian well, 675 feet in depth, discharges through 
a four-inch pipe 400,000 gallons per twenty-four 
hours unusually strong saline water. In boiling, 
one cord of wood evaporates water producing one 
ton of salt. A gas escapes with the water, which, 
being led off in pipes, serves to light the works, 
and is used also for fuel. Three grades of salt are 
secured. 

—Mr. E. D. Church, Ashfield, Mass., realized 
$177.60 for six years’ farm crops from one-fifth of 
an acre, which, The N. E. Homestead remarks, 
“shows what may be done with a small piece of 
land, if properly cared for; and proves that one of 
our difficulties is, we are land poor. We try to 
cultivate too much ground and do not half do it. 
It would be much more profitable to take three or 
four tons of hay from one acre than go over five or 
six acres for it. And the same is true of all other 
crops. ‘Less land and better culture’ should be 
the motto.” 

—B. H. Fisher of Alstead, N. H., has ada 
singular experience with an apple tree. He says 
that about twenty years ago he had a sweet apple 
tree, and a neighbor close by had another sweet 
apple tree, the fruit of which Mr. Fisher liked 
better than his own; so he procured a scion from 
his neighbor’s tree and grafted it into his own, 
and from the time of that graft bearing until this 
year it has borne apples looking so much like the 
original fruit (which was a good-sized fair red 
apple,) that, placed side by side, good judges could 
not tell which was which. Cut the apple open and 
still it would be the same; bat the graft was sour, 
while the original was sweet, as also was the tree 
which it was grafted into. Now comes the 











strangest part of this freak of nature. This graft 
of a sweet apple, which has for a number of years 
borne a good-sized red sour apple, this year bears 
a small, round, yellow sweet apple. 


Correspondence, 





For the New England Farmer. 
LIFE ON THE FARM. 
Pasturage. 

In these days of shoddy, when so many in 
high places prove false to their trust, and the 
financial world is rocking and heaving as in 
the throes of an earthquake, one is tempted 
to lose faith in their kind, and momentarily 
to regard life as a swindle and a sham; but 
aramble over our flourishing farms dispels 
this illusion, and restores confidence in human 
nature. Nevertheless, it is true that money is 
too much the ruling power in the business 
world, but life on the farm is calculated to 
raise one above the mere sordid money stand- 
ard. 
On the road leading from Barre Centre to 
the Barre Plains Depot, the passing traveller 
sees one of those sumuling farms that often dot 
the landstape in this pleasant township. 
Perched on the hillside, half hidden by dense 
foliage, is the proverbial two-story white farm- 
house, with its monster barn, and other smaller 
outhouses standing near, the whole arranged 
with taste and convenience. This fair domain 
belongs to Nelson Loring, who has occupied 
it twenty-eight years, and as he has given his 
attention to a high cultivation of his pasture 
lands during these years, the subject of Pas- 
turage headsthisarticle. In the lower towns, 
where lands are very high priced, soiling 
cattle may be desirable, especially where many 
are kept on a small place, and a large quan- 
tity otf manure is used to the acre. But in 
these localities the conditions are different ; 
on this farm especially, and as the standard of 
fertility has been maintained from the early 
season to the late, it is a representative farm, 
though its owner would shrink with character- 
istic modesty, from claiming any such pre-em- 
inence. Fitty acres of pasturage, thirty of 
mowing land, and ten of woodland, consti- 
tute the farm. Thirty-eight head of cattle, of 
the Ayrshire breed, eighteen milch cows, and 
twenty of young stock, make up the herd. 
The raising of young cattle is one part of the 
business of the farm, and converting the milk 
into cheese the other. ‘The herd are turned 
into the pasture at night, after milking, sav- 
ing the transportation of manure. 

As before remarked, Mr. Loring has bent 
his energies to the cultivation of his pasture 
lands. ‘Lhe secret of their fertility is identi- 
cal with that of an eminent painter who, on 
being asked by a lady what was the secret of 
his success, replied, ‘*I have no secret, madam, 
but hard work.” During all these years the 
hard work has been applied in mowing the 
brush, pulling them by the roots, as weil as 
the mullein stalks, and other foreign matter 
that were of no use there. As these pasture 
lands are on the hillside, facing the east, it has 
been up hill work in more senses than one, 
but their present appearance shows how well 
the work has been done. A hundred pounds 
of plaster to the acre has always shown 
marked results. 

The thirty acres of mowing land has re- 
ceived forty cartloads of solid manure to each 
acre, which has been previously worked ovér 
in the basement of the barn, retaining the 
liquids that have been mixed with it; and in 
addition to this, a hundred pounds of plaster, 
with a like quantity of salt, has also been ap- 
plied with marked results—careful experiments 
having determined that these proportions and 
quantity are the best. 

Mr. Loring’s custom has been to plough 
early in spring, and seed down late in the fall ; 
and he has no trouble with sods, which _be- 
come thoroughly crumbled before seeding time. 

Mr. Loring came on to the place having 
but little to commence with, but long ago 
cleared the farm from all incumbrance, and is 
now considered in very comfortable circum- 
stances, notwithstanding a large family of sons 
and daughters, which gather—using the scrip- 


voral piscese—as olive plants around the table. 
In these degenerate days—I use the term in 
its primitive sense—this fact is worth noting, 


because it is so rarely seen, and which implies 
a want of faith in Providence, who has put it 
into the mouth of the inspired penman to 
utter: ‘‘I have never seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

We have taken a hurried look at the outside 
of the farm, kind reader, now let us walk 
within, for this is a hospitable place, and the 
latchstring is never pulled in. As we cross 
the threshold and take the mistress by the 
hand, the fact dawns upon the mind, that the 
conversion of these native wilds into a garden, 
is not due alone to the male element of the 
household, but that the silent partner of the 
matrimonial firm has also claim to a share—a 
tribute not always paid, even when deserved. 
As we take a seat and fall into conversation, 
the practiced eye and ear find only one ap- 
propriate word to describe the scene—this is 
a genuine New England Home. This word 
has no synonym in any other language, 
simply because homes are not found where the 
English lauguage is not spoken; houses are, 
but not homes. Home does not mean the 
house, or its furniture, but it is the Presence. 
It is where love dwells; where the individual 
will is sunk in that of the universal whole ; it 
is where no pleasure can be enjoyed unless 
other members share it; in a word, it is 
where each member lives for the good of the 
family ; and, if necessary, to die for it. 

As we emerge from the house, let us look at 
the herd as they are grazing iu the pasture. 
If you go into the pasture they will flock 
around you, showing that the home affections 
have flowed out of the house upon these ani- 
mals who lookgo good, and chew their cud 
so complacently. Once I passed through the 
fields of a neighboring farmer; the cattle all 
ran from me. I came through these fields, 
the cattle all ran towards me. The first far- 
mer had no sons, but employed rough help, 
whose harsh voices, and habit of throwing 
missiles in driving, made the poor animals 
afraid and wild. but here, where the loving 
word and kind caress is substituted, they wel- 
come the presence of man asa friend and ben- 
efactor; and who can doubt that it has a re- 
flex influence on the young men as they go 
abroad into the world. 

And now, as we stand upon this eminence, 
and survey the scene with all its pleasant sur- 
roundings, let us inquire, ‘‘Can there be, this 
side of heaven, a fairer lot, a happier life than 
this?” Money cannot buy it, nor can the 
temptations or speculations of Wall or State 
street affect it, but the conditions to secure an 
Eden like this are so plain and so palpable 
that he who runs may read. God has given 
to man the province to make the farm; and 
has, also, ordained that the farm shall make 
the man. —~ 

In what estimation this tiller of the soil is 
held by his fellow townsmen may be judged 
from the fact that he has been one of the town 
fathers a number of years, and holds other 
offices of trust. He has taken the New Enc- 
LAND FarMeER for many years, and it is but 
fair that it shall take him, or rather his farm, 
as by photograph into its columns. Many, 
like the subject of this sketch, feel a diffidence 
in having their farm life appear in print, hav- 
ing no startling facts to communicate, or 
startling discoveries to divulge, but when as- 
sured that it may subserve a public good, feel 
it a duty to yield. D, W. H. 

Barre Plains, Mass., 1878. 


2 Selections. 


GOVERBNMENT AND AGRICULTUBES 
ADDRESS of Professor William H. Brewer, before the 
National Agricultural Congress held at New Haven, 

Conn., August 27, 28, and 29. 

The relations of government to agriculture 
are so many, 80 intimate, so various, and so 
important, that it would take volumes to dis- 
cuss the subject in merely its most obvious 
aspects. Inasmuch as the food and the cloth- 
ing, a vast proportion of the objects of com- 
merce, and the raw materials of manufacture 
of all civilized people, depend on the agricul- 
tural productions of ~~ es as ae 

rosperity and power depend upon this con- 
Vine with rocky laws, it is easy to see that 
the subject would directly or indirectly include 
almost everything which relates to govern- 
ment and indus When, therefore, I ac- 
cepted the kind invitation of our acting presi- 
dent to read a paper on this subject, I did it 
with the mental reservation to confine myself 
merely to some of the many ways in which 
our government can legitimately, wisely, 
ond porate aid this great industry. Prac- 

ically, we find three phases of governmental 
organization and function involved—national, 
on apne seer eye emette . Ly- 
ing at the very foundation, contro all 
else, are the systems of 

















Ownership, 
ights of the owners and the 


Land 
and the political 


ters were practically settled by our national 
government when it came into existence, and 
the experience of a hundred years has shown 
us that, in principle, it cannot be bettered. 
We have improved its details, and further im- 
provement iu minor points is possible ; but, as 
a whole, the system is as nearly perfect as 
human wisdom can make it, and the human 
sense of justice can suggest. Any one may 
own land; he is tree to tll it as he chooses, 
the only restrictions being those on which a 
community demands for its general welfare 
and satety. It can be bought or sold without 
troublesome legal hindrance, its ownership 
brings with it no special political privileges, 
and the men who own or who till it have every 
political right and privilege which any other 
citizen has. How great these advantages are 
it is hard to appreciate, unless we make a long 
study of the subject, or have had a bitter ex- 
perience in some other land, with another sys- 
tem of land tenure, or other political condi- 
tions imposed oa land ownership or land till- 
age. 1 need not discuss this further, except 
as it bears upon other questions. ‘The theo- 
retical principles underlying our governmental 
action 1s to foster the production and accumu- 
lation of wealth by giving the widest liberty 
to indiyilual action and individual enter- 
prise that is compatible with the safety of the 
small property-holders and of the poor. Such 
being the case, the agriculture of the country 
has been developed by private means, govern- 
ment aid in any form being given, but spar- 
ingly and mostly indirectly. We are total 
strangers to many of those governmental acts 
by which other nations have tostered, modified 
or improved their agriculture. But, as the 
area of iillage has grown, population becomes 
more dense, and competition more severe, pro- 
duction more systematized, and more than all 
these, the unoccupied fertile land to be had for 
the asking has become more distant from the 
great markets, and there is a growing wish to 
have our government give greater and more di- 
rect aid to agriculture, as it has long done to 
commerce, manufactures, railroad building, and 
indeed to everything that uses large amounts 
of capital, controlled or managed by few per- 
sons. We areal! fed from the soil, and a tree 
people must be well fed. No government is 
strong enough to stand upon the votes of hun- 
gry men, and therefore the perpetuity of our 
iree government depends upon keeping agri- 
culture in the front rank. Lateyears, various 
causes have so modified, improved, and devel- 
oped other industries, that the position of ag- 
ricultural production, relative to that of other 
productions or sources of wealth, have been 
changed, and now it must have aid in ways, 
or to a degree it has not hitherto had, or the 
balance will be still more disturbed. A loud 
complaint comes up from the whole land about 


Hard Times, 


and everywhere we hear the story of over- 
production of manufactured goods, brought 
about by new machinery, new methods, new 
applications of science, and “new discoveries 
—that manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, fostered by government and aided by 
science, have grown much faster than agricul- 
ture has done, and that this has been in part 
produced by legislation specially fostering 
such industries. ‘To get back again to a bet- 
ter balance of power in the industrial world, 
agriculture must now, and in the future, re- 
ceive more of the attention and the aid of 
government: than it has heretofore. This should 
not interfere with the wide liberty heretofore 
allowed to individual effort and individual en- 
terprise. The government aid should be 
largely directed to the protection of the rights 
of the farmer, the solving of such problems 
as individual enterprise cannot, or will not, 
reach, and to the dissemination of informa- 
tion among the people. ‘This is in accordance 
with our agricultural traditions and our politi- 
cal organization, and I believe that, in the end, 
this will be the most effective as well as the 
most profitable aid. In this way, too, the aid 
can be best distributed, the national, state and 
more local governments each in its own way 
doing its own appropriate work. This gener- 
ation has seen nearly every department of hu- 
man industry changed or improved as a result 
of the teachers of science. Many occupa- 
tions have been entireiy changed by this, in 


ment that can \legitimately be done in the 
light of our present knowledge. Moreover, 
we need official statistical estimates for other 
uses and purposes than immediate use in the 
markets; what is of so much value and use in 
all other civilized countries surely cannot be 
worthless in this. 

The Dissemination of Agricultural Informa- 
tion 

through annual reports and other printed 
documents has been the subject of even severe 
critiasm and condemnation, mostly directly 
by those who claim they have information on 
the same subject for sale. Itis a stock sub- 
ject of jokes, flings, and insinuations from 
the pens of those wise writers who ‘‘instruct 
the people,” and ‘‘direct public opinion.” I[ 
have tor years noted the tone of this criticism, 
and it appears to be mainly founded on the 
theory that the newspaper press can more 
thoroughly and quickly reach the public, and 
could sell this news to the public more cheaply 
than the government can; that the news will 
be more valuable than that furnished by the 
government, and that the anonymous editor 
of the agricultural column of a city daily, or 
the agricultural column of a religious weekly, 
isa higher Lud more reliable authority than 
any official can be. Let me not be mistaken 
in this. Ldo not mean on the one hand to 
underrate the value of the work done by the 
newspapers and the agricultural papers—nor 
do 1 wish to be understood as endorsing the 
nonsense which has more than once been put 
forth as scientific truth oflicially discovered 
and officially published, but which has created 
a broad grin as widely as the reports reached 
—such accidents will happen to political ap- 
pointees. But that does not disturb the prin- 
ciple 1 am arguing for. ‘The newspaper press 
(including, ot course, the agricultural papers) 
must continue to be the chief and great means 
of reaching the people, apd to furnish the 
means for their inter-communication. It has 
been one of the greatest elements in the suc- 
cess we have achieved as an agricultural peo- 
ple. It has done much, very much, for us, 
which in other countries must be done by 
official or government aid, if done at all. 

But after they have done all that they can 
or will do, there is still a large field outside 
and beyond this, and as the population be- 
comes dense, competition more severe, agri- 
cultural questions more varied and compli- 
cated, there will be an increasing want of 
official publications to supply and preserve in- 
formation for use and reference. * aes. 
With the question of 


Inland Transportation 


and the fight (for such it has become in some 
places) between the farmers and railroad rings 
{ will not seriously meddle. 1 feel entirely 
unequal to grasp and discuss the subject or to 
suggest a feasible remedy, believing it to be 
but one phase of a much wider question, the 
solution of which lies in the indehnite future. 
The theory of our government has been that 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
would be secured by giving the widest free- 
dom to private enterprise, whether of indi- 
vidual or associated action. it has not been 
the function of our government to provide 
work for the laborer, goods for the mer- 
chant, *‘a mule and forty acres” for the lazy, 
transportation for the producer, and wealth 
for everybody. These were to be acquired, 
if got at all, through the labor, exertion and 
fruyality of the individual, and to secure it 
the individual and the corporated company 
has the widest liberty of action. Our success 
as a people and a nation has been won under 
the principle of government. 

The most prominent feature of the business 
world to-day, is the organized action of capi- 
tal to do what is beyond the power of indi- 
vidual enterprise. To a great extent private 
corporations now do what in other ages would 
have been done by governments only, if in- 
deed done at all. Corporations can dig 
canals, build railroads, open highways for 
commerce which governments themselves dare 
not attempt. Manufacturing establishments 
are built on a gigantic scale, the beneficent 
intent to mitigate the losses caused by fire 
and even death is made a business, and in- 








connection with 
Mechanical Invention, 


the two having gone hand in hand, mutually 
dependent on each other. Many kinds of busi- 
ness have been entirely revolutionized, and the 
rewards are so great for a new invention of a 
successful machine or process, or a new and 
better way of working an old thing, or the 
production of a new but desirable kind of 
goods, that men are stimulated to invent, in- 
vestigate, and discover in the hope of such 
pecuniary rewards, and wealthy companies 
tind it to their interest to employ scientific men 
to investigate by scientific methods the pro- 
cesses and principles involved in the various 
operations. 

But in respect to the operations of the farm- 
er, many scientific problems of equal or greater 
economic importance do not hold out the same 
inducements and rewards to the individual or 
corporate investigator or discoverer. The 
man who investigates the causes of loss in cer- 
tain manufacturing processes, and devises a 
remedy, gets his reward in patents, or through 
increased profits on articles manufactured 
cheaper and enhanced in value by tariffs. 

But no such reward awaits the man who, by 
study and investigation, devises a cure for the 
potato-rot, ora means of checking the ravages 
of the Hessian fly or cotton-worm, no matter 
at what expense of time, labor, study and mon- 
ey, it may have cost him, from the very nature 
of the case, a practical solution of these is a 
public good rather than the special advantage 
of the successful discoverer. The individual 
farmer, if his potatoes rot, can plant some- 
thing else on his land, or if the tly destroys 
his wheat will soon learn to grow barley in its 
stead, but the public suffers and the nation is 
poorer. The public suffers greatly from the 
loss which may be slight to each individual. 
A wise government should give its aid to stop 
such loss, just as it would remove a danger- 
ous rock in the track of navigation, or protect 
the community from a pestilential disease or 
other public calamity. 


Duty of Governments. 


Upon the general government most un- 
doubtedly devolves the duty of doing certain 
necessary work for the general good, but which 
lies outside of special individual profit. In 
this catalogue belongs the investigation of in- 
sects injurious to crops, such as the locust of 
the west, the various wheat parasites of the 
north, the cotton worm of the south, and oth- 
ers which readily suggest themselves to each 
of my hearers. In the same catalogue belong 
certain extensive and destructive diseases of 
crops, such as the potato rot. Also various 
contagious and epidemic diseases of live stock. 
Such questions as these, involving vast eco- 
nomic interests, can only be profitably and 
successfully worked up by scientific methods, 
and if cures are ever found, it will be through 
scientific study. But, as they now stand, 
they are questions of economic rather than 
scientific interest, and they will never be thor- 
oughly worked up by scientific men entirely 
at their own expense, so long as more fasci- 
ee problems of scientific research, invite 
their labors at vastly less cost of thought, time 
and money. Moreover, what scientific man 
or society in this country has the money need- 
ful for any such great work? Nor have col- 
leges and schools. In the cases mentioned, 
individuals and schools or societies, at their 
own expense, have already done about all they 
can do with such means. Upon the govern- 
ment the duty now devolves, and of late, most 
valuable investigations have been made in such 
directions, and perhaps the main reason wh 
the general government has not done muc 
more and long ago, has been because of the 
unfortunate complications arising out of the 
connection of such government work with po- 
litical rewarde and party spoils. In this re- 
spect, we hope that a better day has dawned 
upon our country. 

The collection and publication of agricul- 
tural statistics and official estimates, and the 
dissemination of certain kinds of agricultural 
information, belongs rightly to the agricul- 
tural department of the government. I know 
that both of these have been and continue to 
be criticised by certain of the public press of 
the country. Regarding the first of these, 
the collection and dissemination of statistical 
information, (other than in the decimal years 
of the national census,) if it be left entirely 
to parties who have direct pecuniary interests 
in such statistics or information, then it is evi- 
dent that it will be done in such a way as to 
be most profitable to those who do it. And 
in these times of speculation and ‘‘corners,” 
it is needless to say that if the collection and 
dissemination of such information is to come 
only through such sources, then all but the 


mgr must suffer. Plainly, it is the 
uty of the government to protect its citizens, 
so far as possible, from speculative swindles 
that may be, and will inevitably be perpe- 
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surance companion manage enormous sums 
of money. ational finances, even, are not 
stronger than combinations of banking 
porations. Our cities are lighted by gas com- 
panies, and often the very water to drink is 
supplied by water companies holding fran- 
chises. Such organizations of capital are now 
a necessity. They have grown along with 
our modern civilization and have become an 
essential factor in its future growth; without 
them we would retrograde. 

But with the growth of any good thing an 
attendant evil always develops with it, a cor- 
relation of growth as inevitable in the organ- 
ism of society as in physical organisms, and 
how to repress and control such evils which 
are correlated with essential or durable bene- 
fits has been the great political problem of the 
ages. 

Three Great Conflicts. 

Our civilization has seen at least three 
great conflicts since the dark ages. In each 
case it was the fight of the many, the majority, 
who were individually weak and oppressed, 
with the few, a minority, who were strong— 
strong by wealth, social position, intellect, 
custom and law. In each case the oppression 
had been of slow growth, beginning with 
some rude benefit, had on its side the most of 
the keenest intellect and best culture of the 
age, particularly that phase which we may 
call professional culture. In each case it had 
concentrated in its hands practically all the 
legal power, and in two of the three it had 
aggrandized a vast proportion of the accumu- 
lated wealth and landed property. In each 
case the way out was through intellectual con- 
tests waged in all possible ways, from the se- 
cret intrigues of the closet to the public 
speeches in the market places; yes, and by 
bloody battles, two ranging all the way from 
mere mobs, striking madly and wildly, to 
battles between the armies of nations. One 
of these conflicts we call the contest with 
feudalism. It was a conflict between the 
many who were oppressed, and the few who 
held the land and the wealth and the law (and 
the lawyers) on their side. But in the end 
the people won, and in the victory the tiller 
of the soil won a place he had not held before 
the fight. He won citizenship in a wide sense 
of the word; won the right to own the land 
he tilled; won the right to the fruits of his 
own labor; but the traces of that conflict still 
remain on the agricultural customs and on the 
land-laws of nearly every country of Europe. 

Another was the conflict between the laity 
and the ecclesiastics. We call this (in popu- 
lar language) the reformation. 

The third conflict to which I allude was the 
struggle of the —_ with their hereditary 
rulers. It was a fight for more just laws and 
greater liberty. The result youknow. Some 
countries, as a consequence, have republican 
forms of government, and all the leading mon- 
archies of Europe have changed in their char- 
acter, the subjects have practical constitu- 
tional checks on the power of their rulers, 
and the people are freer, happier and better 
for it. 

Now I believe that the coming conflict in 
our civilization will be a fight of the people 
to better define and limit the power, and pre- 
vent or diminish the oppressions of organized 
capital, or at least certain kinds of great cor- 
porations ; of combinations of capital founded 
on legal enactments created by laws made by 
the people chosen by representatives, man- 
aged and controlled by the strongest business 
intellects the world now knows; defended by 
the most eminent lawyers whose services are 
in the market. We all of us feel the power 
of these corporations, sometimes most uncom- 
fortably so. We all of us see individual cases 
of wrong and —— by them, sometimes 
very definite, but often if vague, yet not the 
less actual. We see that some one or some 
class may be oppressed without being able to 
either right the wrong or to lay the blame on 
any one man whom we can call to account. 

Our laws, our traditions and our instincts 
are for the protection of our property and 
earnings from violence. We have officers to 
catch, and courts to try, and V enyss to punish 
the thief, the burglar and the robber, with 
almost vindictive severity, but we see a life's 
earnings go through a scoundrelly insurance 
company or a dishonest railroad company, 
and we are powerless either to redress our 
¥ or to punish the oppressors. We all 
feel that as yet there is no practical remedy 
a 
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e feel, too, their strong hand (and not 
always a gloved hand ae in every State 
Legislature, and mutterings all over the land 
show a wide-spread fear that even now their 
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